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EDITORIAL 


DAY BY DAY IN THE SCHOOL 


ITTLE by little research is add- 
ing to our understanding of 
human beings. More and more we 
glimpse some of the reasons why 
children and adults act the way 
they do, why we “behave like 
human beings,” how we “get that 
way.” Industrial engineers find to 
their surprise that “‘morale” is a 
more significant factor than im- 
proved lighting in a _ production 
study. Child development institutes 
discover that frustration is by no 
means the desirable motivating force 
some of us assumed it was; that 
democratic atmospheres may actu- 
ally be more efficient as well as more 
agreeable than authoritarian; that 


children of supposedly inferior men- 
tality may so develop under con- 
genial surroundings as to confound 
the I. Q. experts. Anthropologists 
turn up evidence from primitive 
tribes that human beings are in- 
credibly modifiable—giving the lie 
to those who lose hope for civiliza- 
tion, “human nature being what it 
is.’ And students of school and 
college relationships find out after 
years of experimentation that intel- 
lectual as well as other desirable 
social goals are attainable through 
methods that emphasize richness 
of offerings, responsibility of adoles- 
cents, and independence of thinking. 

Research enterprises are essential 
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to our progress in things like these. 
So are the child guidance clinics 
and other mental hygiene agencies 
that seek to translate the findings of 
research in human development 
into practical measures of helpful- 
ness for individuals in difficulty, 
whether these be children or adults. 


But we are constantly overlooking ~ 


the everyday possibilities of ordinary 
human contacts. Nowhere, so far as 
children and youth are concerned, 
are these any better than in the 
schools. For the modern school, as 
James S. Tippett points out in his 
article in this issue, is concerned with 
the real living of human beings. 
“Centers of interest,” ‘‘activities,”’ 
—these are not mere shibboleths of 
the pedagogue: they represent sin- 
cere and on the whole successful 
efforts to better the ways of human 
living and learning. For most chil- 
dren they are far more valuable 
than any remedial agencies the 
schools may set up. Music, arts and 
crafts, dramatics, play and recrea- 
tion, work in the shops and in the 
garden—these are not just “extras” 
added to confuse the academician; 
they provide rich experiences that 
tend to help children and youth to 
develop into persons who are effec- 
tive participants in life—who have, 
in a word, good mental health. 
School administration, likewise, 
is basically for this same human 


purpose; and all the machinery in 
the world will not avail for the real 
work of education if administrators 
forget that administration itself has 
a right to exist only as it facilitates 
this human purpose of aiding chil- 
dren and youth to be happy, whole- 
some members of society. 
* * * * * 
“Building a Better World,” the 
1943 School Program of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, de- 
signed for elementary schools and 
junior and senior high schools, puts 
into a few pages some of the best 
possible suggestions for ‘building 
better physical and mental health 
during wartime.” It describes the 
conditions affecting mental health 
in every classroom, emphasizing the 
fact that ‘“‘no set rules or prescrip- 
tions can be applied to all children, 
because a thorough understanding 
of the particular child is basic to 
helping him’’; it explains the role of 
the teacher; and it gives separate 
lists of suggestions for ages 5 to 8, 
9 to 12, 12 to 15, and senior high 
school. 
* * 
At the tenth biennial meeting of 
the National Association for Nursery 
Education, to be held at Boston 
October 22d to 25th, study groups 
will consider child development 
problems based on actual case 
histories of various communities. 
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MEDIUM FOR UNDERSTANDING 


BY 


JAMES S. TIPPETT 


46 7 


“Centers of interest,” “core curriculum, 


activity program’’—what do these really signify 


for understanding children and working with them? James S. Tippett’s answer to this question 
comes out of a long experience in elementary school teaching and administering, in contribut- 
ing to the pioneer Lincoln School group, in serving as curriculum consultant to the Parker 
School District, Greenville, South Carolina, and latterly as a teacher of teachers in North 
Carolina. Many know James Tippett best, however, for his delightful writings for children— 
including the Henry series, the latest addition to which is “Here and There with Henry” 


(World Book, 1943). 


PPRECIATIONS, attitudes, knowl- 
edges, and habits do not grow in a 
vacuum. Capacities, interests, and functional 
skills also require a medium through which 
they may be discovered, analyzed, and ade- 
quately nourished. 

Children from meager cultural back- 
grounds often appear dull until richer ex- 
periences have been provided. Then with 
guidance from a teacher or other leader 
whose understanding of children increases 
as more meaningful experiences and more 
numerous avenues for self-expression are sup- 
plied, they begin to show their true selves. 
Every worker with children knows this. 

Platitudes, perhaps, but if ever a majority 
of children are to be understood, something 
more than dreary lesson after lesson must be 
made a school medium in which they work 


and live. A small percentage of learners 
seem to blossom into self-realization under a 
regimen of piecemeal learning from books. 
The others wither in school until a more 
fertile soil is made for them. 


Centers of Interest 


Centers of interest, core curricula, units of 
work are names for efforts to make a school 


soil in which fuller growth of the whole child 
and an expanding understanding of his 
capacities and consequent guidance of them 
will be assured. They represent a funda- 
mental change from day-by-day accumula- 
tion of information to be stored for future 
reference and of skills possibly to be used 
later. 

The name units of work began to be used 
generally about twenty years ago. It indi- 
cated an organization of life experiences, 
information and school activities in construc- 
tion, dramatic play, illustrative representa- 
tion and experimentation in such a way that 
all of the children in a group would find sat- 
isfying challenges to action, would be met on 
their level of development by possibilities 
for achieving their purposes, and would gain 
practice in responsible codperation. Through 
an approach like that it was hoped to explore 
the whole child in group and individual re- 
lationships and to give him fuller opportu- 
nities to make use of all his capacities in 
meeting group and individual worthy pur- 
poses. 

Units of work are not units of subjects 
of study, divisions of an organized course or 
textbook to be mastered in a given time. 
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They are centers of group interest based 
upon the formulated desires of children un- 
der the leadership of a teacher whose pur- 
pose is to develop democratic traits among 
the learners, to help each participant dis- 
cover and enlarge his capacities, and at the 
same time to make the interest more mean- 
ingful by accretions of subject matter from 
many areas. Whether the center of interest 
be making a garden, learning about aviation, 
getting rid of mosquito breeding spots in the 
community, building and equipping a school- 
room library, caring for pets, exploring the 
community and constructing a replica of it, 
studying the local environment and the 
State, controlling erosion in the school 
neighborhood, finding out about propaganda, 
or any other equally child-centered interest, 
material will be gathered from many books 
of geography, history, science, literature and 
other subject fields. Research will be engaged 
in on each child’s level of development. Ex- 


plorations will be made of the community, 
local illustrative materials gathered and 
used, discussions held, plans made, and 
every pupil’s suggestions explored in the 
light of total group interest. 


“Discovery of Abilities” 

Core curriculum means just that if a true 
conception is held of the purpose which re- 
organization of the curriculum implies. That 
purpose is not primarily to facilitate the 
amassing of information or to increase skills, 
although both would be considered and 
sought. A medium for child growth in under- 
standing the world, for his deepening interest 
in that world, and for guidance on the part 
of the teacher of the total personality de- 
velopment of each learner, is being sought. 

Since reading, writing, computation, ex- 
ploration, experimentation, dramatization, 
construction, painting, modeling, discussion, 
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planning, drawing and many other forms otf 
activity are presupposed for a complete en- 
richment of a center of interest, unit of 
work, or core curriculum, each individual 
can and will find something on his level of 
advancement in skills or ideas or habits of 
work which is considered by the group to be 
of worth for its purpose and which challenges 
him. Here is truly a medium through which 
individual abilities and traits may be dis- 
covered and guided. Learners find great 
satisfaction in such procedure and behavior 
problems for the most part become sub- 
merged or disappear entirely. 

Sometimes it has been said that all chil- 
dren are not interested in the same thing 
for a long period of time or at the same time. 
Agreed, but a brief glance at what a center 
of interest implies and involves will show 
that within the group interest are all manner 
of activities, each bearing upon the major 
purpose, but each also representing individ- 
ual effort over varying lengths of time. It 1s 
only necessary to be present when a group 
is working upon the various phases of a unit 
of work and putting all together finally to 
see that children can be truly developing 
their individual selves in a dynamic social 
setting. 


Making a Daily Schedule 


In many schools the center of interest, or 
activity period as it is often named, has been 
added to the already full program of subjects 
of study. This indicates a clear misunder- 
standing of what is being sought. The center 
of interest should take the place of much that 
is found in traditional subject areas. Through 
it information and skills which are functional 
for the child, which meet the needs of soci- 
ety, and which give many bases for future f 
growth of the individual, should be ex 
pected. Much of the work in oral and writ- 
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ten composition, in reading for information, 
in vocabulary building, in social studies, in 
science, in arts and crafts, and in meaningful 
number computation will be covered in the 
unit of work which has been carefully se- 
lected. The traditional daily schedule, top- 
heavy with recitation periods, should be 
lightened instead of added to by another 
period. 

Hardly anyone believes that a center of 
interest should occupy the learner’s entire 
school day. Time should be found for drill 
upon essential skills, since many children do 
not master them incidentally as they arise 
in connection with the center of interest. 
They will have been given motivation 
through the need for them which has arisen 
in the purposeful work necessary for success- 
fully carrying group interests forward. But 
for many learners extra practice will need to 
be given to assure mastery and the daily 
schedule should provide for it. 

Hardly anyone believes that all organized 
subjects of study should disappear within 
the maw of the center of interest. A good 
daily schedule provides time for teacher and 
group to explore together areas which are not 
touched upon adequately in the unit of work. 
Periods for reading stories and poems to- 
gether, for studying geography or history 
texts, for enjoying music, for learning the 
factsand principlesof science or for investigat- 
ing other fields of study should be provided. 
These periods will be largely planned by the 
teacher in the beginning. Children would 
not know about them and the teacher’s pur- 
pose is to stimulate other interests that might 
be overlooked if the group confined itself to 
interests arising in daily experiences. 


Individual Work 


Hardly anyone believes that all of a pupil’s 
time should be devoted to social participa- 


tion. Individuals need time for their own 
special purposes. Any complete understand- 
ing of the child would necessitate that he 
work as he himself wishes and upon his own 
project during a part of each day. The daily 
schedule, therefore, should properly make 
provision for an individual work period 
in which each child would do what he 
wished. 

If we are to understand and guide learners, 
at least four phases of their educative activ- 
ity should be considered, in addition, ot 
course, to a complete program of health and 
recreation. First is the learning which in- 
ducts into social life. No better avenue for 
practicing democracy has been devised than 
the center of interest when it is properly 
understood and administered—in the opin- 
ion of many curriculum workers, that is. 
Second there is the learning which means 
mastery of skills that make not only present 
but future learning possible. Because of 
faulty mastery of essential skills many prob- 
lems in child behavior are created. Anyone 
who wishes to understand the child fully 
must know certainly his status with respect 
to tools that are needed for satisfaction in 
achieving purposes. Third is the stimulation 
to additional learning which comes from 
exploring many areas of information and 
activity. And fourth is the learning which 
comes from working upon individual choice 
of project. The daily schedule which, in 
addition to the program of health and rec- 
reation, provides for group centers of inter- 
est, mastery of essential skills, exploratory 
periods for opening up new vistas for learn- 
ing, and periods for individual choice of 
work is not too piecemeal and need not be 
crowded. With such a program for school 
work a medium in which personalities could 
be discovered and assisted to fullest growth 
might be reasonably assured. 
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PARENTS AND TEACHERS IN THE 
MODERN SCHOOL 


H. C. NEWLAND 


Dr. Newland is supervisor of schools for the Province of Alberta, Canada. In this article, origi- 


nally prepared for the Alberta Home and School News. he considers both parents and teachers 
in relation to modern education (the “new education” or “progressive education’’) and the 
home-and-school movement, emphasizing particularly the need for more understanding of 


child development and the educational practices that go with such understanding. 


FEW years ago the home-and-school 

group, or parents’ association, was not 
uncommonly regarded by teachers—and 
even by some parents—as a sort of “‘parents’ 
auxiliary,” specially organized to the 
teacher right” and to “fuss and meddle” 
with classroom affairs. Truly enough, many 
parents did play just such a role, and teach- 
ers very naturally resented the practice. But 
for intelligent parents and earnest teachers a 
situation of that kind had a deeper meaning, 
and provoked some very pertinent ques- 
tions: Was the teacher always right—par- 
ticularly the teacher who had had but little 
professional training, and overlooked al- 
most entirely the personality side of edu- 
cation? Was the mother genuinely inter- 
ested in the welfare of all the children in 
the school, or was she motivated through 
parental pride to see that Mary got a good 
report or stood at the head of her class? 
Does Mary’s mother know very much about 
the growth and development of children, 
or about the training of children? Is Mary’s 
personal success of more importance to 
Mary than to her mother? Is Mary’s home 
environment all that it should be? Is Mary 
the same person at school that she is at 
home? 
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These questions and a dozen others can 
be asked about the familiar parent-teacher 
situation, and the answers reveal certain 
principles on which educationists of today 
are in general agreement. A few of these 
obviously important principles will serve 
our purpose here: 

1. Parents and teachers need more knowl- 
edge of child science: that is to say, of the 
contributions to our knowledge of child 
growth and development that have been 
made from the biophysical sciences, including 
psychology, mental hygiene, biochemistry, 
biometrics, pediatrics, educational technol- 
ogy, and sociology. Despite the vogue of 
semi-popular syndicated articles on child 
study in the press, many parents have not 
yet acquired any very definite knowledge 
about the science of rearing children. As in 
the similar and related field of home 
dietetics, they still put their trust in the 
practices of their own parents, or even of 
their grandparents. This matter would not 
be of crucial importance were it not for the 
fact that the fundamental attitudes and 
habit patterns of most children are fairly 
well fixed before they go to school. Since the 
home, no less than the school, is an educa- 
tive agency, even when it makes no attempt 
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at formal instruction,.one may well ask 
whether “nursery schools” should not be 
established for all children of pre-school 
years. The problem is really two-edged; 
for while the ideal practices of a modern 
primary classroom are the informal activi- 
ties and joyous experiences of the good 
home, the child who goes from a good home 
to the formal routine of the traditional 
classroom will certainly experience a “let- 
down.” 

2. The best educational practice of today 
promotes the total growth of the whole child 
throughout every hour of every day at school. 
It motivates the pupils by means of activities 
or enterprises having a meaning, and an ac- 
ceptable purpose and value for them; it 
fosters sound social attitudes through its 
encouragement of social codperation, and 
it cherishes independent thinking in an 
atmosphere of free enquiry. It imposes no 
authority other than that of the group well 
governed by tested principles. It does not 
make the acquisition of skill in the three 
R’s its sole, or even its most important, 
objective. It attempts to integrate the pu- 
pils’ school life with life in their homes and 
in the community. 


““New Education” not a “Fad” 


In connection with this statement, one 
might offer two explanatory observations: 
First: the “new education,” or “progressive 
education,” if you will, is by nomeansanother 
educational “fad.” It has a firm foundation 
of tested psychological principles, represent- 
ing what we know today about the most 
effective way of “learning” for children in a 
democratic society. It is anti-authoritarian; 


it is the negation of fascism; it is democracy 
in practice. Second: the New Education 
develops not mental ability alone, but desir- 
able feelings, emotions and personal atti- 


tudes as well; it trains not merely half of the 
pupil, but the whole pupil in action. In the 
days of our grandfathers, the common 
schools were thought to have completed 
their task when they had taught boys and 
girls from country and town the content of 
half-a-dozen “‘readers,” “‘a speller,”’ “‘a geog- 
raphy” and “a history.” Today we know 
that the teacher of an elementary school 
has much more to do than hear pupils “re- 
cite their lessons’’ from books. The educa- 
tion of today is more comprehensive, dy- 
namic and vital. 

3. Technology in education, like tech- 
nology in industry, has outrun the thinking 
of the present generation of parents. Its new 
ways seem strange, and therefore absurd. It 
is accordingly true to say that of nothing do 
the parents stand in greater need than of 
“more education about education.” Par- 
ents, and unfortunately some teachers as 
well, tend to judge educational procedures 
of today by the standards of fifty years ago. 
As evidence for this statement, one could 
cite the difficulties that administrative offi- 
cials have met in their attempts to establish 
larger school districts; to introduce a mod- 
erm activity program, or a noncompeti- 
tive report card, or instruction credit in- 
stead of examination credit; and to abolish 
the traditional grades and formal routine of 
the classroom. Anything, in short, which 
makes the pupils really enjoy their school 
work is suspect! 

4. No profession can compare with teach- 
ing in its demand for training and skill from 
the successful practitioner. This may sound 
like rank heresy; but by “teaching” is 
meant the professional competence required 
of the person who conducts a modern school 
with a full measure of success. Not teaching 
as it all too often is, but teaching as it should 
be, and could be, if our people would only 
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seek education and ensue it. The nearest ap- 
proach to the skill of the properly trained 
and thoroughly competent teacher is pos- 
sibly the skill of the psychiatrist; but his 
field is narrower and more specialized. The 
teacher, then, must be a person of mature 
mind, physique, personality and experience, 
well-trained in scholarship, educational tech- 
nology and child science. Would parents 
prefer that type of person in their rural 
schools to the inexperienced young trainee 
from a normal school? When they give their 
answer in a four-digit number, one can ac- 
cept it; but till then, one must regretfully 
conclude that they really don’t believe in 
education. Without any doubt, the basic 
problem in rural education is now, as it 
always has been, the low status of teaching 
as a profession; and with no less doubt, the 
prime cause of this low status is low re- 
muneration. 


Parents Should not Dominate 


5. Parents really do not “own” their chil- 
dren as they do own their other goods and 
chattels. They should not therefore expect 
to dominate their children’s behavior at all 
times, nor to impose on their children their 
own beliefs, tastes and values. Children are 
not toys for their parents, nor mere append- 
ages of the home. They have rights of their 
own, both because they must eventually be- 
come psychologically weaned from the par- 
rents, and because they belong to a younger 
and different age-group. Few things are more 
difficult for an adult to do than to observe 
the rights of his child and respect the child’s 
personality. 

Parent proprietorship often takes the 
form of making decisions and plans for the 
child without regard to the child’s own 
desires or aptitudes. Many a parent regards 
her child’s school life as an extension of her 
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own life, and expects her child to accom- 
plish what she herself was never able to 
attain. Frustrated parents often seek to de- 
termine arbitrarily the vocational prospects 
and careers. Children need “guidance,” not 
domination. 

6. It is often said that the child takes his 
home to school; but it is equally true that 
he takes his school back to his home. The 
home and the school are the two poles of the 
child’s life, between which he must in some 
way find common ground. It requires the 
codperation of both teacher and parents to 
help the child integrate his home community 
with his school community. 

If the Home and School Association, or 
Parent-Teacher Association, can successfully 
propagate these principles it will make the 
greatest possible contribution to the welfare 
and happiness of the oncoming generation. 
But even this program, difficult and exact- 
ing though it may be, is not enough; for the 
challenge of the present critical hour calls 
for more. The foregoing principles, indeed, 
are merely symptoms of certain deep-seated 
weaknesses in our democracy, for which it 
is now high time to find a remedy. 

Reference has already been made to the 
fact that our people do not really believe in 
education; or, what comes to the same thing, 
that they continue to apply to education the 
outworn ideas of two generations ago. They 
fail to recognize the fact that our society is 
in process of transformation, and that many 
of our old concepts and formulas are no 
longer potent or even relevant; and even 
when they do recognize this fact, they are 
afraid of newer and more scientific modes of 
thought about our society and its problems. 
The tendency of our thinking to fall behind 
the changes produced by the technological 
advances in power and mass production has 
often been described as a “‘cultural lag”; 
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but this situation is even worse. It is a “cul- 
tural sag”; for we do not think realistically 
and scientifically about our problems to the 
full extent of the resources of fact and knowl- 
edge that we actually possess. Our trouble is 
not so much the slow pace of our thinking 
as its flabbiness. 


Adults are the “Lost Generation” 


Since we adults of today lack the verve to 
experiment with new ideas, it must be con- 
cluded that we have been badly educated. 
We are the “lost generation,” for we are frus- 
trated, confused and afraid. We have never 
been trained to understand and control the 
forces at work in our social and economic 
environment; and now the task of orienting 
ourselves seems too much for our powers. 

Yet somehow we must measure up to this 
great task if our democracy is to survive. 
What can we do? For one thing, our home- 
and-school groups can publicize the facts 
about every phase of educational effort. Old 
ideas survive mainly because people do not 
know—they do not have the facts. In the 
second place, they can encourage the spirit of 
free inquiry in our schools; and so, perhaps, 
undo the wrong that has been done to our 
“Jost generation.” In the third place, they 
can support the scientific approach to every 
social problem, including the problems of 
education. Science, after all, is merely intelli- 
gence in action; and the scientific attitude 
merely the attitude of civilized, educated, 
men and women. Finally, they can support, 
with every ounce of their effort, the demand 
that education and other social services be 
a first charge on our wealth; or in other 
words, that the primary objective of our 
production of wealth is the support of educa- 
tion, social services and social security. Ev- 


ery other objective, in a democracy, is of 
third-rate importance. 


School Tasks of their own Choosing 


To sum it all up: Free education is the 
very life blood of democracy. Democracy 
now, as it always has been, is revolutionary. 
It is the struggle of the common people for 
freedom, enlightenment, security and the 
good life. Fascism, on the other hand, and 
of whatever stripe it may be, is essentially 
a counter-revolution. It attempts to stay the 
advance of civilization and to revert to the 
blindness and unreason of tradition. It is 
anti-scientific and authoritarian. The New 
Education stands out in sharp contrast with 
the ways of fascism. In a school enterprise 
or activity, our boys and girls learn to 
work together, to undertake tasks of their 
own choosing, to codperate in the solution 
of the problems that grow out of these 
tasks, and to value the contribution of every 
individual. When a task is completed, all 
share in criticising and valuing the result. 
All learn to think democratically—that is to 
say, independently yet codperatively, and 
grow daily in social understanding. They 
develop a social consciousness, and a sense 
of social responsibility. 

Free institutions can survive only in an 
atmosphere of free inquiry. Let us therefore 
redouble our efforts to strengthen and fortify 
our educational system, and among other 
measures to this end, to spread abroad an 
understanding of the new education; to 
arouse the public conscience to the support 
of education; and to show the vital connec- 
tion between intelligent thinking of our 
people and the subsistence of democracy: 
these are the proper objectives of a home- 
and-school program. 


NEIGHBORHOOD EDUCATION AND THE 
POST-WAR WORLD 


WALTER D. COCKING 


Asked recently to put down his ideas regarding education in the post-war world, Dr. Cocking, 
who until recently served as Chief of the Educational Services Branch of the OPA at Wash- 
ington, said he preferred to limit his comments to the school in a neighborhood—any neigh- 
borhood—in America. Dr. Cocking is now managing editor of School Executive, but he 
was formerly teacher and school superintendent in Iowa, Texas, and Missouri; professor of 
school administration at Peabody College, State Commissioner of Education for Tennessee, 
and Dean of the College of Education at the University of Georgia. 


i’ THE school in every neighborhood in 

America does its job effectively, then we 
need not worry too much about the pattern 
of state, national, and world education. 
Conversely it is true that the type and pat- 
tern of state, national, and world education 
is of small concern unless the school in 
the local neighborhood is really doing its 
task. 

In my America of tomorrow, the public 
school must become in reality the institu- 
tion of all the people for their enlighten- 
ment and for their common good. The func- 
tion of the school must be accepted as that 
of making the neighborhood in which it is 
located a better place to live than if there 
were no school. The school of the future 
must have the following characteristics: 


1. An administration that has its authority 
from local sources and that works under 
policies adopted by the representatives 
of the people in the community. 

. A financial system with funds supplied 
jointly by federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments to insure equality of educa- 
tional opportunity and to provide for 
closer approach to equal financial effort. 


3. School administrators who are primarily 
planners and community leaders. 

. Supervisors who can help the school 
serve the needs of people, and help peo- 
ple use the school. 

. Teachers who are “real people,” with 
personality, social responsibility, and 
depth of culture, their preparation based 
primarily upon “helping others.” The 
test of their ability will be found in their 
personal performance with respect to 
the things they teach. They will enjoy 
salaries and job security that will per- 
mit them full democratic participation 
in the affairs of the school and the com- 
munity. They will belong to the organi- 
zation of the community rather than 
to the structure of the school. 

. A school plant that is a model for the 
community in which it is located, 
planned to provide facilities for the 
educational needs of the people. It 
should not be a facsimile of a building 
in some other community. It should 
inspire pride and love of the people. 

. A school term with an all-year schedule, 
seven days a week, and at such hours 
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daily as meets the needs of the commu- 

nity. This does not mean that every 

student or teacher would be in contin- 
uous attendance. 

8. School records of pupils in terms of 
performance and achievement rather 
than in terms of “teacher marks’ and 
“school credits.” 

9. A method of instruction and learning 
that is based on “doing” rather than 
upon “telling” and “listening.” 

10. A curriculum that is determined pri- 
marily and continuously by the needs 
of the people in the community and 
not by tradition, or law, or by what 
some other community does, 

11. Services that are provided for all the 
people of the community from the 18- 
months-old child to the oldest adult in 
terms of individual interests, needs, and 
possibilities, with opportunity provided 
for all, regardless of their mental, 
physical, or social status, to develop to 
the full all their resources. 


. A school program that is well balanced 
for every individual, including training 
in manual skills and an acquaintance 
with the culture of his community, his 
state, his nation, and the world. 

13. Work-experience that is an essential part 
of every student’s program before he 
leaves the school. 

14. Life experiences that are a real and im- 
portant part of each person’s curricu- 
lum. “Learning to live” is the end of 
“learning by doing.” 

15. Guidance that will be the “core-cur- 
riculum” for every student throughout 
his school experience. Such guidance for 
the pupil will be based upon straight 
thinking about himself and his own 
problems first, about his local commu- 
nity, and about the affairs of his larger 
community; such thinking as will hold 
human values more precious than prop- 
erty values, and will magnify true mo- 
rality and appreciation of spiritual values 
as important for every individual. 


For the children of the world this con- 
ference [The United Nations’ Conference on 
Food and Agriculture] has special signifi- 
cance. In reports on conditions in the coun- 
tries of the United Nations group, there was 
ample evidence of malnutrition among chil- 
dren and the relation between malnutrition 
and infant,-maternal, and childhood mortal- 
ity. There was also, in the reports and in the 
speeches of the delegates, evidence of the 
recognition of the obligation of governments 
to meet the special needs of “vulnerable 


A Conference for Children 


groups,” such as pregnant and nursing 
women, infants, preschool and school chil- 
dren, and adolescents. 

Out of the discussion emerged acceptance 
of the principle that standards should be 
based on scientific evidence of need, not on 
availability of supplies—in other words, 
that a baby in China or India has the same 
fundamental needs as a baby in England or 
the United States—Kartuerine Barn, 
M.D., in The Child, publication of the 
United States Children’s Bureau. 
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MENTAL HEALTH VALUES IN WARTIME 
SCHOOLING 


A Symposium — Continued 


The June issue of UNDERSTANDING THE CuILD carried a symposium on “Wartime Changes in 


Education,’ 


in which representatives of various types of educational enterprises and pro- 


grams gave brief statements on innovations of the present war period, answering a general 
question as to the value of these innovations and their possible place after the war. The three 
statements below continue the June symposium. 


in the June symposium 

were asked the following question: 
“From the mental hygiene standpoint, 
which of the changes now being made in 
schools and colleges ought to survive and be 
further developed after the war? Which 
should be abandoned?”’ The three state- 
ments given herewith represent the views of 
(1) the head of a State university; (2) the 
president of a State teachers college; (3) a 
research psychologist in a State department 
of education. 


Requisites for Creative Living 
The war has brought both desirable and 


undesirable procedures in education. Unde- 
sirable is the greater tendency to regimen- 
tation—to emphasis on certain subjects 
for all and a greater stress on regimental 
discipline. On the other hand, military 
necessity and the problems of the war effort 
have caused educational institutions to re- 
lax their insistence on conformity to aca- 
demic tradition. Thus it may be discovered 
that much in this tradition has little value 
and may be discarded without harm to 
educational outcomes. If we take advantage 
of these breaks in traditional practice rapid 
progress may take place. 

Democracy, if really applied in education, 
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would approach the ideal in mental hygiene. 
It would give each individual freedom to be 
his own creative self in rendering service to 
his fellow men—thereby giving the indi- 
vidual a true sense of belonging. When the 
individual has freedom for unique creative 
expression and a sense of belonging, frustra- 
tion and personal conflict are reduced to a 
minimum. The tragic fact is, however, that 
schools have only occasionally caught the 
educational implications of democracy. 
Widespread mental hygiene problems are 
thus due much more to our failure to prac- 
tice democracy in education than to weak- 
nesses inherent in democratic concepts. 

It is to be hoped that the war with its 
sacrifices for human values will sensitize 
teachers to the requisites for creative living 
so that our post-war schools will give 
democracy reality and substance in educa- 
tion. This substance and reality will appear 
when teachers themselves may live cre- 
atively and when in such living they mani- 
fest a genuine interest in their pupils as 
growing personalities—Ernest O. MELBy, 
Chancellor, University of Montana. 


Need for Broadening Experiences 


My observation in the college indicates 
that the accelerated program has not done 
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any particular harm, perhaps because of the 
reduction of social obligations and of other 
distractions which have often handicapped 
young people in their regular college work. 
The seriousness of purpose which is involved 
in this accelerated program might well be 
continued after the war. 

I should hope, however, that we might 
keep in mind that summer vacations could 
be used in various ways for broadening edu- 
cational experiences. For example, many 
college students need to get experience in 
summer camps or in business establishments 
or in various other types of actual life activ- 
ities. 


I should hope also that after the war we 
may conduct our physical education so that 
it will be aimed at all of our students and 
not for just the few who are athletic spe- 
cialists.—Roscor L. West, President, New 
Jersey State Teachers College at Trenton. 


Emotional Drives and Social Goals 


By good mental hygiene is meant the de- 
velopment of individuals who will not break 
down into neurosis, crime or dependency, 
and who will achieve wholesome, happy 
living. The implications for mental hygiene 
of changes occurring in educational practice 
as a result of or accelerated by the war will 
vary according to which direction, among 
divergent social trends at present evident, 
society will take after the war. 

If we can assume that trends toward world 
codéperation involving some delegation of 
national sovereignty, toward a goal of 
universal human welfare, toward an econ- 
omy of abundance, toward increasing eco- 
nomic and social democracy will become 
dominant, then good mental hygiene will 
require educational practices that will lead 
to acceptance of individual uniqueness in 
achievement and interest combined with 


the greatest possible emotional maturity 
and social sensitivity. But if the trend is 
toward national isolationism, centralization 
of economic power and political control, 
elimination of the masses from participation 
in planning, and a highly competitive tech- 
nological progress, then good mental hy- 
giene for the great majority of individuals 
will consist in a passive acceptance of au- 
thority, in an avoidance of creative effort, 
and in seeking ultimate goals in fantasies 
about a future world which will proportion- 
ally compensate for present frustrations. 

The latter trends would inevitably lead to 
bad group mental hygiene and thence to 
bad individual mental hygiene, as totali- 
tarian trends have obviously done in Ger- 
many and Japan. We can scarcely think of 
good mental hygiene, therefore, without 
emphasizing the importance of preserving 
and extending democratic practices. 

The changes in schools that are in the di- 
rection of leading individuals to think more 
clearly, to develop a sense of social, civic and 
group responsibility, to participate codper- 
atively in group activities, to develop histor- 
ical perspective and wide understanding, 
insofar as these changes do influence indi- 
viduals, are, therefore, good from the men- 
tal hygiene standpoint. These may be: 
changes in the content of social science, 
English, science and mathematics courses; 
changes in methods of instruction which re- 
quire greater individual pupil responsibility 
and sharing; changes in school administra- 
tive practices which give greater considera- 
tion to democratic methods of control and 
to flexibility in meeting individual needs; 
increased codperation of schools with other 
community agencies serving youth; pro- 
vision for continuous and broader guidance 
services at all ages in school and as an exten- 
sion beyond the time of school-leaving. 
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The mere addition of content, greater 
flexibility in scheduling courses, and more 
activities in which pupils feel impelled to 
engage do not, however, insure a better 
mental hygiene program. Insofar as certain 
changes seem to put pressure on all pupils to 
take certain mathematics or science courses, 
to fill their schedules to the bursting point 
with activities of various sorts, to range 
superficially over a wide area of half under- 
stood problems, to be required to pursue work 
for which they have little aptitude, to be 
satisfied with credits rather than with under- 
standing—so far, these changes are not 
conducive to good mental hygiene. 

The inevitable clash of different philoso- 
phies, of different ideas of fundamental 
values, of different beliefs regarding school 
objectives, all of which can be found in any 
community, tend to create a confusion in 
educational practices which may disrupt a 
pupil’s feeling of security, may set up con- 
flicts, tensions, prejudices or antagonisms, 


all of which are on the liability side of the 
mental hygiene ledger. It is probable that a 
consistent program, whether authoritarian 
and traditional or liberal and experimental, 
is better for the mental hygiene of individ- 
uals than one that is confused and vacillates 
between the two. But in times of rapid social 
change, such conflicts appear to be unavoid- 
able. In planning for the postwar period, 
since trends cannot be surely predicted, dif- 
ferent interpretations will be made regarding 
the need for continuing certain emergency 
adjustments of school programs. The ines- 
capable need for mental hygiene in a democ- 
racy, therefore, is to utilize these sources of 
conflict to enable individuals to grow in 
emotional maturity, that is, in the integra- 
tion of their emotional drives with social 
goals and in the broadening of their insight 
of the relation of themselves to their social 
group.—Ernet L. Cornet, Research As- 
sistant, State Education Department, 
Albany, New York. 


Toward Child Morale 


This problem of child morale is a family 
problem. What every child wants most and 
needs most is a feeling of security in his own 
home. He wants to be sure that whatever 
happens he can count on his father and 
mother, or his foster guardian. If he is of 
school age, he also feels safe when he is near 
a teacher whom he likes, and in the school 
group to which he belongs. His sense of 
security depends upon a sense of belonging, 
on personal ties, on psychological bonds.— 
Yale University, Clinic of 
Child Development. 


In more static societies where there are 
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schools, it is the duty of teachers merely to 
represent the parents, teaching what the 
parents would have the children learn. The 
teachers are the custodians of the past, the 


preservers of tradition. In America, the 


teacher is, in fact, never the representative 


of the parents—hardly even in those Eastern 
schools and colleges which attempt to imi- 
tate English institutions—she is always the 
representative of the future into which the 
parents are anxious that their children 
should enter, and enter well prepared.— 
Marcaret Meap, in “And Keep Your 
Powder Dry.” 


I CONFRONT MY CHILDREN 


LUCILE LINDBERG 


The author of this discussion is teacher of seventh grade in the schools of Clayton, Missouri. 
As a graduate student in a University Workshop in the summer of 1943 she took a problem 
presented by her own school group and tried to find out how she, as a classroom teacher, with- 
out venturing into techniques that belong to specialists, might nevertheless be of some help in 
furthering the mental and emotional health of a “fairly normal” group of boys and girls. 


SHALL have in my room this fall thirty 

12-year-old boys and girls who, if they 
are at all like the groups [ have had in previ- 
ous years, will be in most respects a very 
well-adjusted group, socially adequate, dis- 
playing fine leadership qualities, coéperative 
in most instances, and interested in their 
school activities. But, if this group is like 
the other groups I have had, a closer exami- 
nation will show that a large percentage of 
the class have had their finger nails badly 
bitten. 

It always surprises me, as one by one I no- 
tice these lovely children with bitten nails, 
because they seem to adjust easily to almost 
any situation they have to meet, and do not 
seem to be harboring any obvious inhibi- 
tions. | have noted, however, during the 
past five years, that each succeeding year the 
percentage of nail-biters has become greater, 
and at the beginning of the fall term last year 
there were 26 out of my 35 children who 
had bitten their nails. A casual check during 
the year has shown me that there are fewer 
who have their nails in bad condition at the 
end of the year than at the beginning. Other 
teachers, too, have noted the same thing, 
which tends to make me believe that the 
school does succeed in reducing some of their 
concealed tension, and tension there must be 
—severe tension of some kind—to aggravate 


such activity on the part of these children. 
One is inclined to suspect that the strain is 
from a highly tense home environment, but 
while I believe that all factors should be 
taken into consideration, I hesitate to place 
too much emphasis on the home strain. It 
is too easy to fall into the habit of saying, 
“Well, you know John’s father is having la- 
bor difficulties in his plant,” or, “I have 
heard that Mary’s father can’t get the dyes 
he needs. He’s pretty well worked up about 
it. It’s no wonder Mary is so nervous. I guess 
there’s nothing we can do about it. It’s 
the home situation” —and it is so easy to do 
nothing for these fairly normal children who 
adjust so easily to our classrooms. It has 
seemed to me that if the normal activities 
of the school year release these tensions in 
some of the children, perhaps a more con- 
scious working toward such an end would 
be even more successful. 

I realize that work should be done to try 
to relieve tension in such homes. I am 
not meaning to underestimate the value of 
such work, but I do think that our children 
need to learn to relax even in the face of 
difficulty, and it is in this particular field 
that I have been working. In other words, 
my problem has been, “What methods and 


procedures used by social workers, psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists, and students of mental 
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hygiene can I use with my room of fairly 
normal 12-year-old boys and girls?” 

I have not at this time studied the prob- 
lems of abnormal children. In our district 
these problems are handled by people more 
highly trained than I am. My job in such a 
case is to recognize the need of such special 
help and make the proper reference. I have 
been interested in helping normal children. 
The procedures which I intend to use are not 
new; many are very old. I have used most of 
them in the past without knowing the psy- 
chology behind them, and for this reason I 
haven't always been able to follow them 
through. They sound simple, and they are 
simple, but it is just these simple things that 
I often fail to use to full advantage. 


Four Types of Procedure 


There are four types of procedure which 
I may use: 

(1) By giving the children more of an 
opportunity to talk, both through school 
activities which involve discussion, and 
providing plenty of opportunities for them 
to talk informally with me, I hope to find 
the key to what is worrying them. In the 
presence of a sympathetic auditor the child 
may tell of difficulties or feelings that he has 
scarcely admitted even to himself. Merely 
talking about a difficulty tends to reduce its 
intensity. If the child has some hidden fear, 
exposing it under reassuring conditions may 
help change his response under other con- 
ditions. 

(2) By encouraging the child not only to 
talk, but to find answers to his problems, 
and, without reproving or condemning, I 
hope to make it possible for a child to depend 
upon his self-initiated activity to gain for 
him a reconditioning insight from his own 
disclosures and so solve his fears without 
outside suggestion. 
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(3) There may be times when I shall 
need to explain to the child the reasons for 
his fears. This explanation should be given 
only when the child has asked for it, and 
even then it can come only after the child 
has done much talking about his problem, 
or it may cause antagonism. I realize that 
this is a dangerous procedure and will not be 
successful unless the child really sees that his 
fears or tensions are a result of natural 
causes. 

(4) There may be times when I shall need 
to give advice or suggestions to the pupils. 
The trouble with this is that mere advice 
will not alter emotional attitudes. Often the 
child knows what is bothering him but 
doesn’t know how to change his ideas. Under 
this type of procedure, too, might be put 
reassurance. This is valuable if used to build 
confidence in the child and to stimulate him 
to constructive attempts to reduce his own 
fears. 


The Environment 


I believe that environment is as important 
as procedure. There are several points to be 
considered in this area: 

(1) It is important that each child have 
social satisfaction within the group; how- 
ever, one mustn’t push a child before he is 
ready into a new social group or his adjust- 
ment may become even more difficult than 
before. The child must develop prestige 
qualities before he feels he has earned a 
place in the group. Getting the child to 
assume some definite responsibility may be 
most helpful in personality training and aid 
the child in gaining social satisfaction. 

(2) A flexible schedule should be used, 
thus giving opportunity for the periods of 
momentary relaxation which are very im- 
portant to a well-integrated personality. The 
children must be taught to relax the differ- 
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ent parts of the body and should be helped 
to relaxation in both sitting and standing 
positions. 

(3) In the environment there should be 
for each child a feeling of success. Self-con- 
fidence comes from feeling loved. The child 
needs much praise, that is, fairly-deserved 
praise. Too many blockings create hatred. 
There should be adequate opportunity for 
creative dramatics, art, music, writing, and 
rhythmics. A good handcraft program in 
connection with these creative opportuni- 
ties should give every child a chance to use 
his hands. 

(4) There should be opportunity for ex- 
ploratory activities in many fields. 

(5) Since “a calm and relaxed adult is the 
best assurance of a calm and relaxed child,” 
it follows that the teacher needs to maintain 
a calm attitude and to have the ability to 
relax often during the day. 

My problem now is to so arrange my 
school room and our activities that the pro- 
cedures outlined above may be put into 
practice. In order to do this I will first re- 
arrange my craft program so that, instead of 
all of us working on the same problem at the 
same time, there will be a large variety of 
things upon which the children can work. 
Then I shall help each child to work out his 
own ideas. Working with each child individ- 
ually will give me more time to visit with 
my pupils and will make for them a chance 
to feel my personal interest. I am always 
glad to have the children remain when the 
school day is over to work on their arts and 
crafts, and many of them have availed them- 
selves of the opportunity. This year I want 
to continue that policy, but enlarge the 
possibilities so that they include rhythmics 
and music, too, as well as practicing for crea- 
tive dramatics. The after-school period will 
be a continuation of the workshop period 


for those who have the time and inclination 
to do more. 

I am going to be watchful of opportunities 
for close rapport with the children and listen 
carefully to their conversations together, to 
see if I can find the tensions under which 
they are working. I am going to expect more 
aid from the children in helping their fellow 
class members in some of the processes they 
have already learned. In this way I shall be 
more free to work with the children casually, 
and at the same time they will have a sense 
of responsibility and codperativeness which 
gives great social satisfaction. It gives a child 
a feeling of success to have another child ask 
him for guidance. 


More Creative Dramatics 


This winter I hope that our work will in- 
clude more creative dramatics. It gives the 
children a wonderful chance to play out their 
difficulties and to project and build their 
personalities. 

I hope that all of the activities of the room 
can be exploratory in nature—that is, child- 
exploratory, not teacher-imposed. I plan to 
almost double the number of books I have 
in my room, hoping in this way to give 
greater stimulation to these activities. I hope, 
too, to draw more heavily on community 
resources and bring some parents in to help 
us by giving us advice on subjects in which 
they are specialists. 

I plan to make more use of the war in our 
curriculum, following it rather closely but 
quite objectively. I know that in our last 
year’s program we did not do enough of that. 
The children came to school with nothing 
else on their minds, and I used to believe 
that perhaps it was better for us to follow 
some of our other interests for a while and 
get away from the war. I wonder now if the 
best way isn’t to take as much time as we 
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need for talking over the war situation, let 
as much of our work grow out of it as the 
interest warrants, and by our very sane atti- 
tude toward it release the tenseness of the 
situation. 

I hope to emphasize even more than in the 
past the building and enlarging of hobbies. 

I want to watch playground activities, 
carefully noting profanity or temper flares, 
since these may be a key to repressions that 
the children do not exhibit in the classroom. 

I want to work with the children on re- 
laxation and provide moments of relaxation 
durng the day, when I will teach the children 
consciously to relax. We did a small amount 


of this last year and it was amazing how 
successful it was. 

I have a short checklist for myself, and 
perhaps the most important job of all is to 
see that I, too, am relaxed, calm, and self- 
possessed in the face of difficulties. 

I have worked out a number of experi- 
ments on learning situations which I intend 
to use this winter and when I have found, at 
least to my own satisfaction which condi- 
tions are most conducive to learning, we can 
arrange our work according to these condi- 
tions. These experiments are closely related 
to the relaxation program and I can hardly 
wait to get started on them. 


Adjustment Teachers 


N Chicago the “adjustment teachers,” 

working under the Bureau of Child 
Study, administer all group tests for the 
school and collect other data on individual 
pupil needs. They devise and construct in- 
dividualized lesson units in reading and 
spelling at all grade levels, introduce these 
into the classrooms and follow up on individ- 
ual children with such activities as individ- 
ual tutoring for disabled readers, guidance 
for the gifted, and attention to personality 
development, making referrals to medical 
resources for the treatment of physical or 
mental illness, or to social agencies for the 
relief of social strains—all under the careful 
supervision of the principals. Their work is 
coérdinated with that of the field psycholo- 
gists, health counselors, teacher-librarians, 
attendance officers and other members of 
the school personnel who have special re- 
sponsibilities, but their greatest obligation 
is service to the classroom teacher to en- 
hance the individual pupil-teacher relation- 
ship by supplying adequate information and 
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instructional materials and devices and by 
giving follow-up assistance for special 
problems. 

A recent report of the Bureau of Child 
Study, directed by Grace Munson, Ph.D., 


Says: 


The mental hygiene aspects of the adjustment 
service are more and more apparent in the schools 
where the service has reached its full operation. 
The satisfaction and security resulting from daily 
success in the completion of assignments, the 
mounting record of masteries, relief from the horse- 
race type of competition for the highest seat in the 
room, honest self-appraisal of the use of one’s pow- 
ers with recognition for efficient use no matter 
whether the powers are great or small, responsi- 
bility for self-management in the distribution and 
checking of materials with exercise of orderly and 
systematic duties, correction of frustrating dis- 
abilities and physical handicaps, security in sympa- 
thetic personal help when the blockade is insur- 
mountable unaided, grouping according to social 
needs rather than academic achievement—always 
the self-respect of the individual child against 
artificial academic standards—these features have 
brought and are bringing about positive character 
development. 
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HEALTH NEEDS OF CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
STRESSED IN CANADA’S FIRST NATION- 
WIDE EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 


BY 


W. P. PERCIVAL 


Canadian provinces have had educational surveys in the past, but Dominion educators char- 
acterize as the “first nation-wide educational survey” one that was concluded some months 
ago. Dr. W. P. Percival, who is Director of Protestant Education for the Province of Quebec 
and President of the Canada and Newfoundland Education Association, was Chairman of the 
Survey Committee. In his article Dr. Percival describes the findings of the survey and indi 

cates some of the probable results, with emphasis on physical and emotional health and other 


human values. 


A FIFTH freedom is necessary for the 
children of Canada, in addition to 
the Four Freedoms enunciated by President 
Roosevelt for the post-war world—Freedom 
of Worship, Freedom of Speech, Freedom 
from Want, and Freedom from Fear. This 
fifth freedom is Freedom of Educational Op- 
portunity. Such freedom can, I believe, be 
assured if the recommendations are fully 
implemented that are contained in the Re- 
port of the Survey Committee of the Can- 
ada and Newfoundland Education Associa- 
tion handed last spring to the Federal Ad- 
visory Committee on Reconstruction. 
Though previous surveys of education 
have been made in the provinces, this is the 
first nation-wide educational survey that 
has ever been conducted in Canada. It was 
carried through by leading educators of the 
Dominion and reflects their joint opinions. 
The recommendations contained in the 
Report are neither idealistic nor fantastic, 
nor is the solution of the educational prob- 
lem beyond the reach of the Canadian peo- 
ple. The Committee made great efforts to 
be moderate and practical and to face facts. 


Though the Report maintains that provin- 
cial autonomy in education should be 
maintained, it avers that this autonomy is 
by no means incompatible with national 
progress. 


Health Care for All Children 


The findings of the Survey show that 
there are many outstanding needs in Cana- 
dian education, the chief of which are tabu- 
lated in a fairly definite order of merit: 


1. Health examinations and follow-up treat- 
ment for all children. 

. Increased grants distributed more nearly 
on the basis of need. 

. Better selection and more adequate 
preparation of teachers. 

. Payment of higher salaries to teachers. 

. An adequate program of education and 
especially secondary education for all 
pupils regardless of location. 

. Expenditure of money as an inducement 
to the establishment of larger units of 
administration. 

7. Aid in the provision of better buildings. 
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8. Special schools—agricultural, commer- 
cial, technical, industrial. 

g. Complete program of practical educa- 
tion. 

10. Program of counselling and guidance. 

11. Additional supervision, e.g., “helping 
teachers.” 

12. Complete library service. 

13. Scholarships to enable students to pro- 
ceed to advanced education according 
to their interests and aptitudes. 

14. Transportation in rural areas as an aid 
to better school service. 

15. Part-time education for youth 16 to 
18 years of age. 


National progress is linked with progress 
in education. A generation that neglected 
to educate its children would soon witness 
their deterioration. In this age of super- 
democracy, when Jack is as good as his Mas- 
ter, and youth as good as age, when there is 
talk of adolescents of nineteen, eighteen and 
even seventeen years of age voting and thus. 
having as potent a voice in the direction of 
the country as mature individuals, it be- 
comes more necessary than ever that they 
shall be able not only to read and write but 
to think, and to do that deeply, logically 
and unsentimentally. This is asking so much 
of young people that it is obligatory on the 
part of those who grant them privileges 
and rights to insure the possibility of their 
securing the tools of thinking through a 
sound education. 

The Survey Committee deliberately 
placed the possession of good health at the 
head of the new deal in education. It would 
indeed be a new deal for children if, when 
they were sick, they would be scientifically 
cared for and would have all their ills at- 
tended to as surely as the sun would set 


that day—that all colds would be checked 
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in their inceptive stages, that all children’s 
diseases would be controlled, that they 
would not have to run the gamut of chicken 
pox, measles, German measles, whooping 
cough, and that dread, but easily control- 
lable scourge of diphtheria. Coupled with 
medical attention we need dentists to put 
children’s mouths in order and prevent them 
from suffering from decayed teeth, lost 
teeth and pyorrhea. 


The School Provision Varies 


That all Canadian children do not have 
the same opportunity became increasingly 
clear as the Survey progressed. Some have 
good physical conditions, others poor; some 
have good teachers while others have those 
that are not so satisfactory. What obtains 
in different school districts within a province 
holds also among the provinces. The bald 
truth is that some provinces in this fair 
Dominion provide school facilities that are 
much superior to those provided in others. 
To remedy the poor conditions and bring 
the weaker to the level of the stronger con- 
stitutes a major problem. 

The amount of money spent on the schools 
of Canada in 1941-1942 was $146,832,642, 
being about $65 per pupil. Of this figure, 
$15 goes to pay sinking fund, leaving only 
$50 for the housing, equipment and instruc- 
tion of pupils, including supervisory services, 
services of school principals and everything 
else. This means that a fair sized classroom 
of thirty pupils costs the government and 
the taxpayers of the municipality $1,500, 
exclusive of charges for bonded and other 
indebtedness and interest payments. 

The Report recommends that the amount 
of money spent on education be doubled 
by providing another $144,000,000 per an- 
num. This may at first appear to be a radical 
recommendation. But let us look at some of 
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the things which the people will get for 
their money: services to make children 
healthy, to have their teeth attended to, 
nutritious food for needy children, bringing 
the opportunities of country districts to- 
wards the level provided in the urban cen- 
ters, providing good buildings and equip- 
ment for all children, transporting to school 
children who live in remote districts, keep- 
ing pupils in school for a longer period of 
time, training teachers better and paying 
them more equitable salaries, giving schol- 
arships to gifted children and providing 
better facilities for the handicapped. Another 
sum of $59,000,000 is required for capital 
expenditures following the cessation of 
hostilities. 


Not “fantastic” or “idealistic” 


The figures set for the new expenditures 
do not provide for anything that is fantastic 
or idealistic. They represent the expendi- 
tures for a very moderate, practicable ad- 
vance in education quite in keeping with 
the aspirations and temperament of the 
Canadian people. This advance is within the 
nation’s reach as soon as the necessity for the 
present extraordinary war expenditure is 
past. 

Another of the recommendations of the 
Report is that the capital expenses for 
schools be paid for in future out of special 
funds. Obviously, a school municipality that 
has a good-sized debt cannot offer the same 
school facilities to pupils that one can that 
is free of debt, and the opportunities for 
children are restricted in communities so 
handicapped. 

The administration of schools needs to 
be improved under the four heads of super- 
vision, enlarging the unit of administration, 
improving the plant and equipment, and 
making the school attendance better. 


Throughout the Dominion of Canada there 
are 20,610 administrative units, which 
means that there are probably 100,000 indi- 
viduals on school boards. In some small 
districts there are more men and women 
on school boards than there are pupils in 
the schools under their control. Three 
quarters of the school boards employ only 
one teacher. At least four fifths of the 
schools throughout the Dominion of Can- 
ada are too small to be effective either edu- 
cationally or financially. This is proved by 
the fact that there are many hundreds of 
school boards where the assessment is less 
than $5,000. Fancy trying to administer a 
school system with a total valuation less 
than that of a small city house! 


Need for New Buildings 


Some pupils in the older provinces are at- 
tending school in buildings that are over 
one hundred years old. These are ill-built, 
ill-lighted and ill-adapted to modern re- 
quirements. Thousands of schools are dingy 
and dirty: many of them are without mod- 
ern heating, ventilation, water supply, light- 
ing, playgrounds, or library facilities. Excel- 
lent plans for school buildings have been de- 
signed and many schools have been erected 
according to them. The program needs to 
be accelerated and completed. In addition, 
because of the depression and the war, 
much new construction has been delayed. 
Altogether some forty-four million dollars’ 
worth of new school building is impera- 
tively needed throughout the Dominion 
immediately following the cessation of hos- 
tilities. 

The Survey Committee considers that 
all children should be educated to six- 
teen years of age and so recommended. 
In addition, the members think that the 
country will benefit by seeing that all chil- 
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dren go to school for at least part time during 
their seventeenth and eighteenth years. 
The adoption of such policies would show 
that Canada truly cares for her children and 
intends to give them all a chance to make the 
best of themselves. If a child is educated full 
time to sixteen years of age and half time to 
eighteen I will be content to leave him to 
make his own way in life. 

The schools at present do not grip the 
child’s whole being sufficiently. That they 
have improved greatly in the present gener- 
ation is undoubted. No longer is there con- 
stant war between teacher and pupil. On 
the contrary, most children like school, and 
school has certainly a great influence upon 
their lives. But it has not yet reached that 
desirable apex at which it will enable all 
boys and girls to attain their full stature. 
The crux of this problem, of course, is the 
teacher. When teaching attracts the best 
minds and the best personalities in adequate 
numbers so that every pupil will be able 
to have a living inspiration and ideal every 
year of his school life and in every classroom 
we shall have better school systems. 


Qualities of Heart and Mind 


The public demands certain qualities of 
heart and mind of its teachers. These in- 
clude sound scholarship and high profes- 
sional skill. To acquire these necessitates 
years of intensive preparation. Robust 
health of mind and body, maturity of judg- 
ment, integrity of character, sympathetic 
understanding of youth, enthusiastic devo- 
tion to duty, and a wholesome attitude to- 
wards life are also required. In addition 
personal magnetism and leadership are 
essential. In short, prospective teachers 
should be the most capable and most prom- 
ising young people graduating from our 
schools and colleges. What inducements to 
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choose the teaching profession are offered 
to them? 

An analysis of the salaries paid to school 
teachers in the whole Dominion shows that 
74.9% (55,838 teachers) receive less than 
$1,223 perannum, 49.9% (35,885) less than 
$782 per annum and 24.9% (17,492) less 
than $537 per annum. Of these figures, the 
median salary of $782 per annum indicates 
the level above and below which are found 
the salaries of fifty percent of Canadian 
teachers. It is the figure which may be taken 
to indicate the typical salary. To expect to 
secure satisfactory personnel for the salaries 
commonly paid to Canadian teachers is to 
expect much. 

The Survey Committee thinks that the 
median salary of teachers all over Canada 
should be equal to that in the Province 
which now pays the best salaries. This is 
$1,321. If this median salary is paid to teach- 
ers it will probably mean that the type of 
person wanted will be attracted to the ranks 
and, once in the service, will probably stay 
there longer than has been the case in the 
past, for such action will make the profes - 
sion more attractive to able and ambitious 
young people. This should result in the 
schools giving more satisfaction to pupil, 
parent and state. 

During the past decade school curricula 
have been greatly revised and improved in 
every province of the Dominion with the 
result that the courses of study offered com- 
pare favourably with those obtainable else- 
where in the English speaking world. Nev- 
ertheless many more advances can be made, 
but these depend upon the following: 

1. The moulding of public opinion from 
its present conservative standards of in- 
sistence upon academic curricula. 

2. More money being invested in schools 
in order to bring needed reforms into effect. 
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3. More co-operation by school boards to 
eliminate the little red school-house and all 
small schools and amalgamate them with 
those in larger centers or to build new 
central schools. 


Teach Children 


The emphasis has been changed from the 
teaching of subjects to a deep realization 
that the child to be taught is the rasson 
détre for the school. Instead of merely 
teaching subjects, the emphasis is to be 
placed on the following: 

1. The establishment of principles of 
morality. 

2. The importance of physical well being. 

3. The inculcation of worthy citizenship 
and the building up of good social customs. 

4. The implanting of right attitudes to- 
wards work. 

5. Training for citizenship. 

The school curricula are thus showing a 
tendency to break away from their former 
single college preparatory track so as to offer 
diverse cultural, vocational, avocational, 
social and character-forming educational 
experiences suitable to the demands of in- 
dividual lives. For many years, progressive 
thinkers have maintained that the high 
school should not be merely a college-pre- 
paratory institution. This is a common-sense 
position because it is well known that the 
majority of high school graduates do not 
now wish to go to college. A great deal of 
weight has been attached in the past to the 
completion of college matriculation require- 
ments, and this has become almost a fetish 
to many. The day has passed, however, 
when the academic curriculum can be main- 
tained to be superior to any other. Men and 
women who can use their hands are not 
thereby inferior to those who can use their 
brains, nor is the person who can use his 


hands deprived in any way of the possibility 
of using his head. The contrary claim indeed 
is being made that the schools have been 
too much divorced from life and from the 
work of the world. Consequently, the idea 
is gaining ground rapidly that children 
must prepare themselves in some way to 
make a living and that the school can play 
its part in the process. The day has prob- 
ably dawned when no person should reach 
adulthood without having become skilled 
in at least one art or craft. An education 
that leads towards such a goal would be 
revolutionary in Canada. Yet this is one of 
the objects at which the Survey Committee 
deliberately aims. 


Meeting the Needs of Girls 


Hitherto school offerings have remained 
similar both for boys and girls. When girls 
were allowed to enter secondary schools it 
was thought that they should follow the 


boys’ curriculum. Provision for some dif- 
ferentiation, however, is inevitable if boys 
and girls are to be trained along lines that 
will fit their needs. As girls may be expected 
to be more domesticated than boys, they 
should have their tastes cultivated along 
useful home lines. Many women have 
more time for reading than have men. This 
fact of life should be recognized in the 
schools to the extent that girls’ tastes in 
literature should be nurtured with great 
care, and the encouragement given to them 
to read the treasures of the past should be 
enormous. They should be well schooled 
in reading materials for every age, as they 
will probably be expected to care for their 
children, their parents and grandparents, 
as well, perhaps, as younger and older 
brothers and sisters. Every child likes to 
hear a story! 

Household Science or Home Economics 
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cannot be overlooked for any girl who is to 
perform the functions that can naturally 
be expected of her. Taste in dress is essen- 
tial for every woman who wishes to make the 
most of herself and her family. Attractive- 
ness in home furnishings, decorations and 
appointments must be taught if men 
and women are to be surrounded with 
beauty. The choice, preparation and man- 
ner of serving food should be learned by 
every girl from experts who have studied 
the science and art of balanced diets and 
other food requirements. A knowledge of 
the rules of etiquette is needed by all. 

A great advance would be made if all 
educational authorities throughout the Do- 
minion would accept, for school graduation, 
the completion of any approved provincial 
high school curriculum extending over four 
years after the completion of the elementary 
school. Such a program should be accepted 
without other restricting academic qualifi- 
cations for admission to any university, 
normal school, technical school, agricul- 
tural college, or other institution of higher 
learning. Based on such standards, institu- 
tions themselves could set up their own 
methods of selection for continuation and 
graduation. 

To meet the needs of small towns and 
rural communities, a new kind of high 
school is required that will offer to the pupils 
there the same facilities that are available 
in more favored communities. This need is 
being met with the formation of the modern 
“composite” high school. Where there are 
many comparatively small communities 
within a narrow radius, one composite high 
school can offer one or two curricula; others 
should suit pupils that desire different 
courses of study. Pupils should be encour- 
aged to go to the school that meets their 
needs and, when necessary and so long as 
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they can profit from the courses, they should 
be given help towards transportation or 
subsistence allowances. 


Practical Trade-Training 


We need many more high schools in 
Canada where offerings will be available for 
trades such as cabinet making, drafting, ra- 
dio making and repair, machine shop, metal 
work, home mechanics, automobile repair, 
motor mechanics, foundry work, weaving, 
tailoring, jewellery, ceramics, printing, forg- 
ing, pattern making, concrete work. 

The Report deals with many other phases 
of school life. It shows the importance of 
the new activities that have become part of 
the work of the school, such as debating and 
athletic societies, and recommends that 
special teachers be employed for these extra- 
curricular activities. It emphasizes the need 
for guidance, for no surer tie can bind par- 
ents and children to the school than the 
realization that the teachers are concerned 
about the welfare of each pupil. Guidance 
of some kind has always been given by the 
most interested teachers to the most inter- 
esting pupils. The Report states that the 
schools of Canada have never tackled seri- 
ously the problems of gifted and retarded 
children and recommends that five thou- 
sand special classes should be provided for 
them, and that $3,000,000 per annum 
should be procured for scholarships to keep 
gifted children in school. In accordance with 
the recommendation that pupils should stay 
in school until they are sixteen years old 
and that all should be in school at least 
part time till they reach eighteen years of 
age, the Report recommends the adoption 
of a 6-4-4 or some other fourteen year plan 
of schooling and the establishment of 
Junior Colleges or Advanced Secondary 
schools in which the curricula will be 
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academic, technical, agricultural, commer- 
cial and household, so that it will appeal to 
both sexes and suit all tastes. It further 
recommends that demobilized men and 
women should not be compelled to reach 
an arbitrary percentage of marks but that 
they should be admitted to schools and 
colleges on the basis of their ability to per- 
form the work required. 

Basically, the Report of the Survey Com- 


mittee seeks the general and permanent 
betterment mentally and physically of Ca- 
nadian youth, and points the way to some 
starting points and even to some distant 
educational goals. Underlying all is to make 
our schools serve democracy better than 
they do today. The country will never regret 
giving its sons and daughters an education 
that will enable them to stand up on their 
feet and make the most of themselves. 


“Willingly to School” 


(Frank Sullivan “Extols a Whipping Girl,” PM, September 9, 1943) 


AYBE the time has come to debunk 

that hoary myth about the reluctance 

of children to go back to school in Septem- 
ber, or their reluctance to go to school at 
any time. Your correspondent has had bis 
ear to the ground in this matter for a long 
time now, having come to a suspicion that 
the tradition was really a fiction invented by 
whimsical adults to provide cartoonists with 
one day a year on which worry over an idea 
would be needless. It is just not true that 
children hate the thought of going to school. 
I have grilled a number of tots on the ques- 
tion and, using Dr. Gallup's system of meas- 
uring public opinion, I should say that nine 
out of every 10 children like to go to school. 
Miss Bess McMahon, age 7, for instance, 
swished happily by my front porch a few 
days ago wearing a shining morning face and 
clutching a beautiful new change purse. 
She said with enthusiasm that she was on her 
way to the Five and Ten to lay in her Fall 
supply of pencils, pads and other scholastic 
impedimenta. She was overjoyed at the pros- 
pect of going back to school. Ah, you say, 
she’s a girl, and girls do generally like school, 
but how about boys? Well, the answer is, 
boys like it too. Certainly the boys around 


this neighborhood seem to view the re- 
opening of school as less than a calamity. 

All summer long the girls have to cope 
with parents, who are often problem par- 
ents. In fact, from the moment the doctor 
spanks him to start him breathing, a child 
is drenched with pro-parent propaganda and 
by the time he is 5 he is so conditioned that 
he cannot say frankly what he thinks of his 
father and his mother without having severe 
twinges of consciénce. But he can say what 
he likes about Teacher, and does he! No 
twinges of conscience as he flays her. This is 
good for his little libido, of course, as any 
psychiatrist will tell you. If it weren’t for 
that faithful, long-suffering whipping girl, 
Teacher, three-quarters of the population 
of this country would be neurotics today, 
instead of only 50 per cent. 

Children still play hookey, of course, 
when school bores them, or something too 
fascinating to miss is happening outside. 
Well, their elders seem to be playing hookey, 
too, these days, only the adults pin a fancy, 
two-dollar name on it and call it absen- 
teeism. 

Ding-dong, children! Don’t hurry so fast 
or you'll be early for school! 
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WHY DICK COULDN’T READ* 


ICKY M. wasa wiry, active seven-year- 

old when we first knew him. His 2A 
teacher was puzzled about him because of 
his excessive restlessness and his failure to 
learn to read. He was the kind of child who 
would be noticed in any group. He saw to 
that, so great was his need for establishing 
himself. He was an attractive boy with a 
well-scrubbed look, and black home-trimmed 
hair combed straight forward. His appeal 
lay partly in his need for attention and affec- 
tion. He would set out almost deliberately to 
win you, and if you didn’t have to handle 
him with thirty other children, you couldn’t 
help but like him. 

We found that he was the only child of 
very young parents who were devoted to 
each other. Dick had arrived before they felt 
ready for children, and they found it difh- 
cult to make a real place for him in the home. 
Then shortly after the boy’s birth, Mrs. M. 
was taken sick. For the next four years, her 
illness kept her depleted in energy and nerv- 


* Reported by Alma Paulsen, School Psychologist, 
Bureau of Child Guidance, Board of Education of the 
City of New York. 
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ously ‘‘on edge,” so that caring for her baby 
(in addition to the housework) became a real 
burden. Mr. M., a building superintendent 
and carpenter, gave most of his attention to 
his wife. He was concerned about her health 
and felt that under the circumstances a child 
should be as little “trouble” as possible. 
When Dick was barely old enough to under- 
stand, the father’s chief relationship to him 
had been to criticise him for not picking up 
after himself, or for being noisy, or for mak- 
ing things harder for his mother generally. 
Too much had been expected too early; his 
childish ways were not acceptable in this 
troubled household; there had been no place 
for him as he was. Without anybody’s in- 
tending it, he had been deprived of a normal 
babyhood. Although she was fond of him 
and wanted to be a good mother, Mrs. M., 
partly because of her illness, had not devel- 
oped much maternal feeling for him. In her 
first interview with the social worker, she 
showed surprisingly little awareness of the 
boy’s feelings about things, his sensitivities 
and his worries. 


The boy felt desperately lonely and un- 
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protected in a hostile world, and we are not 
surprised to find him telling the psychiatrist 
about fears, anxieties, and resentments that 
were very disturbing to him. He dreamed 
of horrible gorillas stealing out of the woods 
to kill him. In other dreams, he was the de- 
structive and all-powerful one. He liked to 
imagine he was setting fire to the house. 
‘Sometimes when his mother punished him 
he would “‘call her bad names’”—but only 
under his breath. Then he would feel very 
guilty about these thoughts, and could not 
get rid of the idea that he would be punished 
for them in some terrible way. Maybe his 
parents would die, or run away from him. 
With no one to confide in, or even feel close 
to, the feeling of personal unworthiness and 
guilt became strongly imbedded in Dick’s 
makeup. Much of his energy went into the 
attempt to hide from others his inner self. 
But he couldn’t get away from his own 
thoughts. They kept him in a constant state 
of anxiety and tension. 

With all this to contend with, it is under- 
standable that Dick had been unable to con- 
centrate on his work in school, in spite of 
his very good intelligence. His mental de- 
velopment was almost two years in advance 
of his age. But he was unable to read the 
simplest primer, and being sensitive about 
his failure, he hated the sight of a book. 
Arithmetic didn’t bother him. After all, he 
was a bright child, and experience had 
taught him that two apples are better than 
one. This made sense to him and he could 
comprehend that two and one made three. 
But learning to read was an entirely new 
kind of experience. It seemed a most mys- 
terious business, to be able to get ideas from 
a printed page that looked to him like a 
jumble of hieroglyphics. He knew he would 
soon be expected to understand all this, and 
was dimly aware that his success in school 


depended upon it. As we have seen, he 
lacked real trust in himself. This insecurity 
left him poorly prepared to meet this chal- 
lenge. He felt panicky before he started. 
An added complication was the fact that he 
had more difficulty than the average child in 
establishing the left to right direction of let- 
ters and words. But he was not a “‘mirror- 
reader,” and his confusion in direction was 
not immediately apparent. 

Fortunately, his 1A teacher had sensed his 
lack of confidence, and wisely had praised 
the things he did well, without making an 
issue of his reading. She was a warm person, 
and Dick had grown fond of her, finding in 
this relationship something of what he had 
missed with his mother. If she could have 
continued with him for another term, the 
reading might have come along of itself, 
through his interest in other things. But his 
1B teacher did not realize that “readiness for 
reading” implies an emotional readiness as 
well as an intellectual maturity. Without 
knowing of Dick’s disturbed relation to his 
parents, she complained frequently to them 
about his apparent lack of effort. Mrs. M. 
anxiously, and completely ineffectually, tried 
to tutor him at home. Mr. M. deprived him 
of the use of his workbench in punishment 
for his bad reports from school. Only re- 
cently, the father had started to help him 
work with hammer and nails, and it was the 
first venture on a common interest between 
them. And so it was that learning to read 
became, not just a hurdle to be overcome, 
but a black shadow over everything. Again 
he was alone, with the whole world against 
him. 

Indeed, he took his referral to the Bureau 
as a punishment. This was revealed in his 
remark after his first morning at the clinic. 
He had had fun with the puzzles and 
“games” which formed part of the psycho- 
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logical tests, and had enjoyed having a 
kindly adult devote herself to him. But he 
couldn’t reconcile this with the kind of ex- 
perience he had expected. At the end of the 
morning he said, “I’m a bad boy—that’s 
why my mother brought me here—did you 
know that?” He wanted to know when he 
might come back, and this provided an op- 
portunity to suggest that we sometimes 
helped children with reading. Remedial 
work in reading was planned as a part of the 
treatment program. This served a double 
purpose. In addition to learning to read, the 
continued contact with the psychologist, 
who he felt liked and accepted him, helped 
to restore his confidence in himself. The 
approach to reading had to be indirect and 
incidental to his absorption in Indians and 
airplanes. It was difficult to overcome his 
resistance to anything that looked like a 
school book. In doing this, his intense in- 
terest in airplanes and boats was used. The 
psychologist helped him to make a book 
picturing different types of navy ships. Then 
the names of these were attached, and finally 
he dictated a description of each which the 
tutor wrote in under the pictures. From 
this, he went to a bound book about air- 
planes, and finally had developed a small 
reading vocabulary which, though limited, 
served as an opening wedge in making him 
feel that reading was not impossible for him. 
As his confidence grew, he began to show an 
interest in other books. Other devices were 
used, many of which could be treated like 
games. A number of these were calculated to 
overcome his specific weaknesses (directional 
confusion, phonetics). He came to associate 
reading with pleasurable, rather than painful 
experiences, and gradually gained in pro- 
ficiency. When he finally reached the point 
where he could understand what his class was 
reading, he felt very much encouraged. 
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This improvement in attitude and in 
school adjustment would not have been pos- 
sible without some change in the emotional 
atmosphere at home. In talking over Dick’s 
early history and present behavior with the 
social worker, Mrs. M. began to sense what 
had happened to him, and to wonder how 
she could bridge the gulf in the relationship 
between her and her son. It was suggested 
that she try to find out, by observing him in 
daily situations, what he was covering by his 
air of indifference. This technique brought 
the mother an understanding of his emo- 
tional reactions, of which she had previously 
been entirely unaware. For example, she 
had, on the first interview, commented that 
“nothing ever bothers Dick.” Some weeks 
later, in reporting her observations, she said, 
“Now I know he conceals his feelings. I know 
he’s nervous, but he doesn’t show it like 
most children. If something bothers him, the 
only way I can tell is that his face goes 
white.”” To some extent she became able to 
share his joys and heartaches, to participate 
in his experiences which, before, he had had 
to weather alone. Once she began to look 
upon the boy as a person in his own right, 
this mother showed an unusual capacity for 
understanding and for adapting her methods 
of handling. She also tried to get Mr. M. to 
give the boy more of his time, and to be less 
demanding. 

During the course of the year, Dick’s 
status in the family definitely changed. He 
became a member of the household instead 
of a sort of appendage to it. It was fortunate 
that his security in the family had reached 
this point, for about this time Mrs. M. be- 
came pregnant. Because of her new relation- 
ship with Dick, she was able to prepare him 
for the arrival of the new baby in such a way 
that it did not threaten his position in the 
family group. 
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At school, they tell us that Dick has be- 
come less tense, and that he is able to hold 
his own in his present 3A class. He is quieter 
and he takes a more active and purposeful 
part both in the classroom and in his play 
activities. We can expect that there will be 


ups and downs in his adjustment, for prob- 
lems of this sort are rarely completely solved. 
But he seems to have gained a back-log of 
confidence that should help him to take, 
with more positive spirit, some of the hurdles 
that may lie ahead. 


Community, Arts, 


The new Bill of Rights includes the right 
to education, for work, for citizenship, and 
for personal growth and happiness; and the 
right to rest, recreation, and adventure, the 
opportunity to enjoy life and take part in 
an advancing civilization.—NationaL Re- 
souRcES DrveELopMENT Report OF 1943. 


The personality of the child is sacred; and 
the needs of the child must be the foundation 
of any good educational system. (From the 
Children’s Charter, adopted by the inter- 
national New Education Fellowship, London, 
1942.) 


Teachers, community workers, and par- 
ents working together are many. Only by 
working together can the gulfs of mis- 
understanding so often between them be 
bridged, only by truly codperative effort 
can the terrific increase in the complexi- 
ties of meeting child needs brought on 
by the war be adequately met. Of equal im- 
port, the best way for parents, teachers, so- 


and Personality 


cial workers and other community leaders 
to gain the recognition they need and de- 
serve from their communities, is by each 
understanding and appreciating the con- 
tribution of the other instead of each, all 
unconsciously for the most part, tending to 
belittle the work of the other.—KaTHARINE 
Wutresipe Taytor, Seattle Public Schools, 


We artists want: on earth, peace, goodwill 
toward men. We want life—abundant life 
for one and all who by their work or will to 
work deserve it. We want such liberty as 
shall be consistent with equal liberty for 
every one; we want, for all, the security and 
the equality before man that—we are told— 
we are accorded in the eyes of God: these are 
the premises to pursuing happiness. On this 
rich earth we want an end to poverty; in this 
enlightened day we want enlightenment for 
all; with mankind loving life, we want no 
wars. We have the vision of the world as a 
paradise; we know it can be; and we want 
it so.—Rockwe tt Kent. 


DAVID H. RUSSELL, PH.D. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


ewe fact that the mental health of a 

classroom, or more exactly, of the chil- 
dren in it, is a product of the total situation 
in the classroom leads to a growing concern 
these days about our rural schools. The war 
has accentuated certain rural problems like 
teacher-shortages but it is as true of rural 
schools as it is of children that the war alone 
seldom creates problems where no problems 
existed before. The rural school difficulties 
of today are, in general, long-term problems. 
A number of recent publications are 
designed to help rural teachers and our 
understanding of these rural school prob- 
lems. 

Still Sits the Schoolhouse by the Road’ 
is a recent readable report of the rural 
school situation. It describes rural people 
and how their communities are changing, 
tells how rural school and community may 
contribute to each other, and then states 
the great needs of rural schools in terms of 
financial support, reorganization of small 
units, and preparing rural teachers for their 
jobs. The final chapter discusses some of the 
drastic effects of war conditions on the 
rural school. 


1Committee on Rural Education. Still Sits the 
Schoolhouse by the Road. The Committee, 5835 Kim- 
bark Avenue, Chicago, 1943. 54 pp. 
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Still Sits the Schoolhouse by the Road 
‘points out conclusively that rural education 
is the concern of all the people of the nation. 
It states, for example, that 51 per cent of the 
nation’s children go to rural schools and that 
probably at least half of these will later 
migrate to towns and cities. It shows that 
rural teachers are underpaid and under- 
trained and that rural people are usually 
without library facilities. It presents imme- 
diate problems such as lack of teachers, 
curtailment of transportation facilities, and 
labor shortages which reduce enrollments. 
The bulletin, however, also suggests positive 
aspects and opportunities. It gives examples 
of rural children studying their commu- 
nities, tells how a rural county reorganized 
its school units, and makes suggestions for 
the program of preparation of rural teachers. 
The bulletin is of interest to all concerned 
with the cause of education; it suggests that 
an important part of our whole educational 
system, the rural school, need not be a 
“ragged beggar sunning.” 

Rural teachers and others may be in- 
terested in the positive programs for rural 
school betterment sponsored by the Alfred 
P. Sloan Foundation and the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund. The former is working through 
the Bureau of School Service of the Univer- 
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sity of Kentucky and has published readers? 
for rural children. The latter is working 
with the West Georgia College of Carroll- 
ton, Georgia. It has also published a number 
of books for rural children with such titles as 
A Primer on Food, The Doctor is Coming, 
Let's Plant Grass, and Let's Raise Pigs.* 
The last three of these books have been 
written by Eva Knox Evans who will be 
remembered for her delightful Araminia, 
Araminta’s Goat, and other children’s stories. 
These books are cleverly illustrated and 
represent an important attempt to meet 
the needs of rural children. 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund has another 
recent publication of interest to all teachers. 
Although the title implies a bulletin for 
beginning teachers, So You're Going to 
Teach* can be read with profit by any 
teacher beginning a new year’s tasks or re- 
evaluating the quality of her own work. 
It is not the usual type of manual with 
pronouncements on class management, hints 
on planning the first day at school, and such 
topics. Rather, it is an overview of most of 
the personal problems involved in teaching, 
all with the mental hygiene implications 
clearly stated. It warns that no person who 
enjoys a sense of power over people should 
go into teaching. It has a sympathetic 
sketch of children’s emotional life and sug- 
gests ways of helping them avoid a sense of 
failure. It has a realistic approach to utiliza- 
tion of community resources and parent- 


2 For copies of these readers for rural elementary 
school children, write to the Bureau of School Serv- 
ice, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Price, 15 cents each. 

3For copies of these books write The Com- 
mittee on Publications, West Georgia College, Car- 
rollton, Georgia. Price, 15 cents each. 

4 Evans, Eva K. So You're Going to Teach. Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, 1943. 
52 pp. 25 cents. 


teacher relationships. It tells of the fun a 
teacher’s records may be. It suggests the 
importance of a teacher having some life 
outside school activities whether it be “jive 
or Chopin . . . poetry or detective stories 
. . » gardening or dancing.” All these points 
are sketched in lightly rather than painted 
in complete detail. 

Perhaps the spirit of this little book can 
be shown best by a couple of quotations: 


“Teaching children isn’t teaching reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. It isn’t teaching for the approval of 
the supervisor or principal or the richest family in 
your community. It means seeing the child—each 
child—as an important individual with whom you are 
to be associated; who will influence you and your 
thinking just as much as you influence him. It means 
that everything that affects the child is important to 
you: his eating and sleeping habits, the way his father 
makes a living, his house and his neighbors’ houses, 
the laws enacted by the Congress of the United States, 
the foreign policy of the President. These are the 
things that must concern you as a teacher of chil- 
dren.”’ (pp. 7, 8) 


And of the influence of the mental health 
of the teacher on the attitudes of her pupils 
Eva Knox Evans says, ' 


“In unconscious, subtle ways, your attitudes can- 
not help but shape the attitudes of the boys and girls 
you live with during the school days: your feeling 
about man and woman relationships; the way you 
treat the poor and dirty in your classroom; the fear 
you may have of discussing certain ‘forbidden’ sub- 
jects; your attitudes about people who look different, 
who speak another language, who have a different 
culture; the way you think about strikes, and the 
rights of workers and owners. Children are sometimes 
frighteningly sensitive to your feelings. You can’t 
hide what you believe from them. That’s why your 
beliefs are so important.”’ (pp. 45, 6) 


These are only two suggestions among 
many about a teacher’s work in So You're 
Going to Teach. 

Another recent and more fully developed 
publication on the rural school is Strang 


and Hatcher’s Child Development and Guid- 
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ance in Rural Schools.® As the title implies, 
the book is concerned with the special prob- 
lems which the rural community and teacher 
face in the personal development and guid- 
ance of rural youth, but it is of interest to 
urban teachers, especially in these days 
when many rural children are flooding into 
war industry centers. The book is full of 
illustrative anecdotes, some of them a little 
“pat” perhaps, but all making concrete the 
many ideas in the book. 

The first chapter of the book is a general 
discussion of education as guidance with 
special reference to rural schools. It defines 
guidance as “the process by which an in- 
dividual’s potentialities are discovered and 
developed, through his own efforts, for his 
personal happiness and social usefulness.” 
It suggests that rural children have basic 
needs common to children everywhere and 
lists such handicaps to their development as 
failure to make use of the potential health 
assets of rural life, social awkwardness in- 
creased by ill-fitting clothes, and the finan- 


5 Strang, Ruth and Hatcher, Latham. Child De- 
velopment and Guidance in Rural Schools. New York, 
Harper and Bros., 1943. 218 pp. $2.50. 


cial anxieties of low-income families. It then 
suggests some positive elements in guidance 
such as continuity, individual study, utiliz- 
ing the curriculum, the necessity of help 
in time of decision and personal crisis, and 
gaining assistance from the community. 

The later chapters of Child Development 
and Guidance in Rural Schools describe how 
to make a complete study of children, the 
relation of guidance to features of school 
organization such as physical conditions, 
policies of promotion, of marking, of at- 
tendance, and of discipline, and guidance 
through the individual and group activities 
of children. The last three chapters deal 
with more specialized problems of guidance 
of children and parents and the adequate 
preparation of teachers. Throughout these 
chapters the suggestions are always concrete 
and practical and the writing has the clarity 
and directness which have characterized the 
authors’ earlier books. The book reflects 
wide backgrounds in guidance and personnel 
and in rural life. It is recommended to all 
teachers of rural children and to others in- 
terested in the personal factors in every 
educational situation. 
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